Oxford and its Story

yearly and at the assay the Chancellor or his deputy
appointed for that purpose must be present; otherwise the
assay shall be invalid."

A few years later a Royal Writ of Edward I.
(1275) conferred on the Chancellor the cognizance
of all personal actions whatever wherein either party
was a scholar, be he prosecutor or defendant. And
in 1290, by judgment of King and Parliament, after a
conflict between the town and University, when a -
bailiff had resisted the authority of the Chancellor in
the students' playground, Beaumont Fields, which
embraced the University Park and S. Giles', the
Chancellor obtained jurisdiction in case of all crimes
committed in Oxford, where one of the parties was a
scholar, except pleas of homicide and mayhem. His
jurisdiction over the King's bailiffs was affirmed, but
leave was granted them to apply to the King's court
if aggrieved by the Chancellor's proceedings.

From this time forward the authority of the
Chancellor was gradually increased and extended. It
was, indeed, not long before the office shook itself free
from its historical subordination to the Bishop of
Lincoln. After a considerable struggle over the
point, the bishop was worsted by a Papal Bull (j 368),
which entirely abrogated his claim to confirm the
Chancellor elect. Since that time the University has
enjoyed the right of electing and admitting its highest
officer without reference to any superior authority
whatever.1

The precinct of the University was defined in the
reign of Henry IV. as extending to the Hospital of
S. Bartholomew on the east, to Botley on the West,
to Godstow on the north, and to Bagley Wood on the
south.

1 Hist, of the University of Oxford to the year 1530, Sir
Henry Maxwell Lyte.
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